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A large bock might be written about the differ- 
ent uses of this element in our world. You must 
not expect, therefore, that I can say much on this 
subject in a few pages of the Youth’s Friend. But 
as it has always been one object of our book to 
lead the young to reflect upon the works of God, 
and make them feel their continual dependence 
upon His goodness, [ mention it, in hopes that it 
will cause them, whenever they look upon the 
great ocean, the flowing river, or the silent spring, 
to think of the wonderful provision that the Crea- 
tor has thus made for so many of the wants of his 
creatures. 

The principal uses of water are for drink to 
man and all other animals, whether beast or bird; 
for an element to fishes, which supply man with 
food; for the supply of the clouds with moisture, 


to return in rain, which is necessary for the life of 


all that grows; and as a means by which men 
may be carried all over the world. 

Think of it only in the last of these uses. Look 
at an Atlas, and as you turn from the map of one 
hemisphere to the other, and from one country to 
another, notice how all parts of the earth are con- 
nected by seas, lakes, gulfs, and rivers. Then 
think of the various vessels which meu have made 
to convey themselves and the productions of the 
earth or of manufactures from one country to an- 
other. What a wonderful thing is a ship, prepar- 
ed to go a voyage of many months, without once 
seeing land; trusting entirely to the winds for 
moving it along, and to the rudder for turning it 
about! How wonderful the ships that are moved 
still more rapidly by the vapor of boiling water. 

But when we consider the water, and the ves- 
sels that go upon it, we must not think only of the 


benefit they produce, in supplying the wants of 
It is pleasant indeed, to have the tea of 


this life. 
China, the fruits of the West Indies, and the man- 
ufactures of Europe. It is a happy thing, that we 
can visit our brethren in other countries, and that 
they can visit us. But there is a still higher ad- 
vantage than these. 


School Union. 


You will understand it at 
once, when you look on the missionary map of 
the world, published by the American Sunday 
How is the ignorance of all those 
countries in Asia and Africa to be removed, un- 


America carry it to them? 
reach them? How is the Gospel to be preached, 
except some one is sent tothem? Here you see 
the most important useof the oceans and streams 
of the world. Wherever they flow, the Christian 
missionary may be carried, Now look at all the 
rivers of the great continents that are still in the 
darkness of heathenism, and imagine them to be | 
bearing ships and boats, in which the ministers of 
Christ are going to proclaim the message of sal- | 
vation to every place within reach of their voya- | 
ges and journeys. You will see that the whole 
world would soon hear the truth, if this were the 
case. Here then, God has provided the Bible, he | 
has put it into the hands of large Christian na- | 
tions, and made a road for them, as it were, to| 
every heathen town and village in the world. 
There is, of course, but one thing wanting—that 
is, men to carry the precious message.—Some are 
gone, and others are going; but oh, how few, | 
compared with the multitude that need the truth! | 
Is it wonderful then, that Christ taught his disci- 
ples to pray, that as the world is like a field, ready 
for harvest, God would send forth laborers to gath- 
er it?— Youth’s Friend. 
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VISITS TO A COTTAGE, 

[Continued from page 62.} 
A few days after this, I again walked to the 
neat cottage of the Barkers, and was again most 
cordially received. The infant was awake and 
laughing in his way, and so pleased was I, that I 
took him in my arms, and held him for a consider- 
able time. Mary had been nurse that day, for 
though she was not so fond of babies as I am, yet 
she knew it was right to assist her mother in any 
way she could. 

My dear little girls, here is a lesson for you. 
1 fear that some of you, when you are told to take 
the baby, pout and cry, and say you want to play, 
and make many more excuses, and your mothers 
are obliged to insist upon your doing it, and to 
make you take the child. Now how naughty this 
is! think what trouble your anxious mother took 
with you when you were ababe; how she fed you 
and attended you day after day, and month after 
month, and how she was wearied by stooping to 
teach you to walk, and how she comforted you 
when you fell, and yet you object to do the least 
thing for her. Oh, unkind child! and unkind 
sister! 

Mary was a very different girl; her mother 
never had to ask her twice to-do any thing, and 
though she very often had to nurse Sarah, who 
was a fretful, unruly girl, Mary seldom complain- 
ed, and why?—Because she loved her Saviour, 
and knew that he had said, ‘‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” 

When I entered the cottage, I found Mrs. Bar- 
ker below, and was informed that Mary was tak- 
ing care of her sister. I walked softly up stairs, 
and hearing Mary’s voice as if engaged in prayer, 
I stopped at the door, and heard her offer the fol- 
lowing petitions. 

‘**O thou God of mercy, thou hearer and answer- 
er of prayer, suffer a poor, guilty sinner to come 
before thee; do not send me empty away; do not 
deny my request; look in tenderness on my dying 
sister; support her weak body; comfort her soul; 
give her thy grace; hast thou not a blessing for 
her? Bless her, oh my Father! teach us at to 
to submit. Let us all say, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 





less those who possess knowledge in Europe or and let us not only say it, but ‘et us feel it too.” 


Here Mary’s tears forbade her utterance; reli- 


How is the Bible to] gion and natural affection were striving together, 


but she overcame her emotions, and continued 
praying. 

When I entered the room, the scene was such 
as I shall never forget. The setting sun, which 
had tinged the glowing western skies, shone 
through the window casement, and his fading 
beams fell on the pale and languid countenance 
of Susan. 

I noticed that the bed-room window was open, 
and the poor sufferer was propped up by pillows, 
for she could not breathe when lying down. 
Death indeed appeared upon her countenance, but 
it was not in a form of terror. 

My little reader, are you afraid todie? Do 
you shrink at the thoughts of death? Learn of 
Susan that 

** Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

But if you are not prepared for so solemn a 
change, you ought indeed to be afraid to die. 

I perceived that Susan’s eyes were shut, and 
that she was breathing very hard. ‘‘ Well, Su- 
san,”’ said I, ‘‘ and how do you feel in the pros- 
pect of death?” 

‘*T feel very anxious, Ma’am,”’ said she. 

‘* Why anxious, my dear?’ I asked. 

‘* Because,” she replied, ‘‘now I am so near 
death, it seems a very solemn thing to die.” 

** It is a solemn thing, Susan, but I hope that 
yousare ready to meet it, and to rejoice inthe hope 
of soon being with your Saviour.” 

‘* Yes, I know in whom I have believed.”’ 

‘** Have you thought on what I said to you?” 

‘**] have thought of it night and day?” 

‘* Have you prayed much?” 

‘*T can’t pray as I would; Mary prays with 
me.” 

** Do you read the Bible?” 

** Mary reads it to me, but I cannot see.”’ 

Soon after, Mary left the room, and Mrs. Bar- 
ker coming up, I departed, promising, that if Su- 
san should be spared, I would call early the next 
day. Full of musing reflections, I sought my 
own home. 

** Dear little children, who may read 
This simple story through; 

Pray think that death may come with speed, 
And bitter pains for you.” 

But let me ask, Could you have prayed as Mary 
did? She prayed from her heart; she felt what she 
said. That is true prayer, my children, which we 
really feel; and if you have not prayed so, you 
have never prayed at all. Mary knew that God is 
a Spirit, and you know it too, your teachers have 
taught you so; but I am afraid but few worship 
him as Mary did, ‘‘ in spirit and in truth,” 

Do you ever go by yourselves to pray to the 
Saviour? If you do not pray to the Most High 
in the morning, how can you expect that He will 
take care of you through the day; and if you do 
not pray to Him in the evening, why should you 
expect that He will take care of you through the 
night? Go, and fall down on your knees this day, 
and pray to your Saviour, and He will look with 
love upon you, and like as he did to the young 
ones of old, he will put His hands upon you, and 
will bless you. 

In my slumbers I dreamed of Susan, and she 
was present in my thoughts the first thing in the 
morning, and as soon as I was ready I went to 
her cottage. Mary had not lain down all the 
night, for Sarah had been very poorly, and she 
had been obliged to attend to her; and Mrs. Bar- 
ker ever since I had left her had been with Susan, 





who was still alive. It was very early; the dew 
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hung upon the leaves, and the other children were | 
asleep. Without delay I found my way to ag 
sick chamber, and there I saw the mother watch- 
ing her child, and the father sitting by her side} 
with the utmost anxiety in his countenance. He 


left the room when I appeared, that his little girl) 


might not be hurried by too many attendants. 

‘© Mrs, Barker,” said I, to the sorrowing parent, 
‘* this is a trial of faith.” 

‘« Qh! it is indeed,” said she, ‘‘ no one can tell 
what I feel.” 

When Susan heard the sound of my voice, she 
held out her hand, and looking steadfastly at me, 
said, ‘‘ Dying is hard work, Ma’am.” 

‘* What have you been in much pain since I 
saw you?” 

‘* Oh, very great pain,” replied she. 
can [ go?” 

These exclamations I had not expected to hear, 
but I soon afterwards understood that she had | 
been strongly convulsed all the night, and that she 
was then in a good deal of agony. 

‘« Patience,” said I, “* Susan, patience must 
have her perfect work.” 

‘* Yes,” answered she, ‘‘ it must, it must; it 
won’t be much longer, do you think it will?” 

** No, my love,” I replied, ‘‘ it surely can’t be 
much longer.” But as I thought she might con- 
tinue for a few hours, and as I had resolved not to 
leave her as long as she did live, I prevailed on 
Mrs. Barker to lie down, whilst I promised to take 
all needful care of Susan, and in case she should 
be taken worse to let her know it. She did so, 
and went to Mary’s bed, leaving me alone with 
Susan. 

Ah! my girls, there is something very, very 
solemn in death. Did you ever see a person die? 
Did you ever see a body after death? If you 
have, say, is it not a solemn thing? You cannot 
tell how serious I felt; it was no time to trifle. 
There was an immortal spirit about to take its 
flight to the unseen world. 

Susan appeared stronger; but her strength was 
the agony of death; yet she was enabled to con- 
verse with greater ease with me than before, and 
though she was a poor child and was covered 
with a patchwork quilt, yet I thought it an honor 
and a pleasure to smooth her dying pillow, and to 
encourage her while passing through the dark 
valley. Ah! I wish I could have taken you to the 
bed-side of that pious Sunday Scholar; you might 
have seen how a young Christian died. The re- 
ligion of Jesus, you know, is the same thing with 
the young as it is with the old; it is a changing 
and a sanctifying principle, it forms the miad 
anew. 

‘* What should I do now,” said Susan, ‘‘ if I 
had now to seek a Saviour! but blessed be his 
holy name, I love him, and I shall love him to the 
end, he will not leave me;” and then she paused, 
and looking at me said, ‘‘ Do you think he will?” 

** No,” said I. 

** His honor is engaged to save 

The meanest of his sheep.” 
Then we talked upon the songs of angels, their 
white robes and their palms of victory, and many 
more things. But in about an hour and a half 
after this, Susan’s countenance changed, and in 
dying accents she asked for some water; I saw 
she was nearly gone, and with all possible haste | 
moistened her blue and stiffening lips; the water 
revived her, and she seemed better, but was again 
fearfully convulsed—I was alarmed, and knocked 
with my foot on the creaking boards, which brought 
Mary up. 

‘* Call your mother,” saidI. Mrs. Barker soon 
came. Werubbed her limbs, we prayed that she 
might have an easy death; we entreated that 
support might be granted her, and the Almighty in 
mercy heard our prayers, and after a while she 
grew easier and more calm. 

** Let me get up,” she said, for she knew not 
what to do—I raised her in the bed, supported 
her in my arms, and she leaned her weary head 


*« Where 











on my shoulder. I read to her the xivth chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, upon which she spoke some 


words by which her father, mother, brothers and 
sisters were melted to tears. The drops of grief 
fell from her eyes when she thought of parting 
with friends so dear; yet she kissed them all, said 
many things expressive of her joy at the prospect 
of endless glory; and then asked me to read a 
hymn. As 1 was reading the last verse but one, 
which begins 

‘* Then when ye hear my heart-strings break, 

How sweet my minutes roll.” 
she gently sighed twice; fell back on the pillow; the 
struggle was past, the conflict was ended, and her 
soul, freed from the body, sped its triumphant way 


,to her Father and to your Bather, to her God and 


to your God. 

Poor Mary, when she saw her sister was gone, 
gave vent to her feelings; and as for poor little 
James, he was quite inconsolable; he took Susan’s 
hand, and kissed it again and again, stroked her 


| hair down, and was very much grieved; but the 


language of Mrs. Barker’s heart was what it ought 
to have been—‘‘ The will of the Lord be done.” 

I persuaded all the children to go down stairs 
with me; and afierwards I went to a neighbor, to 
beg her attendance at the house. I said a few 
words respecting the uncertainty of health and 
life; bid Mary be of good comfort, and look to- 
wards that time when her sister should appear in 
the clouds of heaven, and directed her to watch, 
lest her Lord coming suddenly should find her 
sleeping. 

On the day appointed for Susan’s burial I at- 
tended at the cottage, and took Mary and Sarah 
two neat black frocks, and black strings for their 
bonnets, for which they were very thankful. 

Little Susan’s coffin was very plain; there were 
no shining handles; no rows of expensive nails; 
notrappings of cloth, but every thing was very plain. 

Ah! dear children, it is of very litile conse- 
quence what becomes of the body when the soul 
is gone. ‘‘Four steps,” you know, ‘‘will measure 
your narrow home,’* ‘‘ the house appointed for all 
living;”’ you will not occupy much space in the 
ground. Your teachers do not mind the body, 
they care about your souls; we want you to care 
about yourselves; we want you to remember that 
‘time is short,” and that you must all appear be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ. Do not disap- 
point our hopes, but let us hear you asking in sin- 
cerity, What must I do to be saved? 





From the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THE PROFANE SWEARER,. 
His virtues were his pride; and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price. 
Cowper’s Truth. 
There is a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Shakspeare. 

** Will it storm, sir?” asked Lucilla Altamont, 
the moment after I was introduced to her for the 
first time, upon the deck of a steamboat, just leav- 
ing the wharf of an eastern city; “think you it 
will really storm, sir? I have watched the mo- 
tion of the clouds for half an hour, wishing they 
might break away; for it must be truly beautiful 
to gaze upon the waters foaming and flashing in 
the bright sun rays, as our boat shall leave the 
harbor, and sweep out upon the ocean. I hope it 
will clear away.” 

It was afternoon of a New England summer. 
The morning had been sultry, and the atmosphere 
was exceedingly oppressive. As is often the case, 
about midday the clouds began to gather, slowly 
and almost imperceptibly, till the heavens were 
dark, and the sun veiled, saving when it stole 
through an opening of its shroud, and bade earth 
smile again. The thunder groaned heavily, and 
the fitful blaze of the lightning flashed at intervals 
in the distance. The appearance of an immediate 
tempest was decisive; and such as to give the 
timid girl, whose interrogation may have struck 
the reader as somewhat abrupt, no little uneasi- 
ness; for after all, the boldest of us unaccustom- 
ed to the constant roaring of the watery waste, do 
not feel perfectly at ease with a few feet of timber 
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beneath us, the raging waves around, black clouds 
and thunder and fire above. 

I have before intimated that Lucilla was a strap. 
ger; and yet [ had known her long. Richarg 
Altamont, two years older than herself, was my 
classmate and bosom friend at college; and they 
who know the spells dwelling about those names, 
can tell, that closer ties of simple friendship than 
these imply, exist not between man and man, the 
world over. Often had his only sister been the 
subject of our. comversation; and the brilliant pic. 
tures of hey amiable qualities which a brother’s af. 
fection had#from time to time given me, together 
with exhibit of mental purity and excellence 
that 1 had seen inher letters to him, formed the 
base upon which I had created a personification 
of my idea of her, clothing her with features of 
beauty, but little lowerthanthe angels. Frequent 
interchanges of sentiment had passed between us, 
through her brother, as well as little presents; 
and I never sat down at evening to my task, with- 
out a moment’s thought upon the fair fingers that 
had wrought my lamp-mat. And when a package 
came from her distant home, invariably was some 
trifle enveloped ‘‘ For Richard’s chum.” 

It was not without interest, then, that I now 
met her. A plan had been formed, that I should 
travel with the family during the warm months, 
and by appointment, I joined them upon the deck 
of the steamboat, where my readers just now 
found me. 

My beau ideal had not been too ethereal. 
Nay, it was imperfect, as when a lovely landscape 
is perceived through the mist, or in the dim twi- 
light, which needs the full blaze of midday to de- 
velope perfectly the alternations of light and 
shade. My picture had been beautiful, but it want- 
ed the fair proportion and the elegant grace, and 
above all the sunshine of the soul that illumined 
the temple nature had made. There was the 
stately form, the elegantly chiselled features, the 
liquid azure eye, the delicately pencilled brow, 
the rich profusion of auburn ringlets, and a com- 
plexion in which health glowed through the veil of 
beauty. 

The poetry and music of her voice as she 
spoke, would have dispelled any feeling of formal- 
ity from my heart, had I known it;—and as though 
we met old acquaintance, I answered with a smile, 
as we looked upon the clouds, 

‘*T hope it will storm, but fear your wishes may 
be realized, instead of mine.” 

**T love your candor,” said she; ‘‘ most men 
would have accorded with my wish, merely for the 
sake of quieting my fears, even though in reality 
they hoped and expected otherwise. But why do 
you wish a storm?” 

‘*For the reason,” replied I, ‘‘ that you wish 
fair weather; to behold the beauty of the ocean. 
I feel as safe in a storm at sea, as in a calm; for 
it is as easy for Him who rules the winds and 
waves to say, ‘‘ Peace! be still!” as to restrain 
them when they are at peace; and with an unfal- 
tering trust in Him, I am alike protected, upon 
land or sea, in the mild sunshine, or in the whirl- 
wind and the tempest.” 

‘* I feel the justness of the rebuke your remark 
conveys, for being fearful in the event of a storm,” 
she replied, ‘‘ but do you not admire the beauty 
of a vessel sweeping over the tranquil deep, like 
a bird upon the wing? Mark now, as the sun 
struggles through the clouds, how its rays light 
up the spray dashing from the boat’s prow, like a 
shower of gems! And in our wake, too, see how 
the waves seem dancing with joyousness; and the 
clouds chasing each other on the surface of the 
water! Can there be beauty like this in a storm?” 

‘* Not like this,” I answered; ‘‘ for when you 
have realized the beauties of a calm sea once, 
you have them for all times and all places. The 
same crested foam, the same rippling waves, and 
the same reflections from the clouds, are there 
without change or variety, and the beauty be- 
comes monotonous. Day after day, week after 


week, you may sail on, and the scene shall be te- 
dious and uninteresting, and what now appears 
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peautiful shall become dull and tiresome. Ina 
storm, grandeur and sublimity unite with beauty; 
and the soul that can conquer its foolish fears, 
seems above the power of the elements, and looks 
with awe and silence upon the wonderful exhibi- | 
tion of the majesty and power of God.” 
While I was speaking, our conversation was | 
put to the proof. The heavens became suddenly | 
| 





black as night; the wind moaned through the 
thip’s rigging; the thunder came nearer, and the 
lightning wreathed the clouds with its flame. The 
black waters foamed angrily about us, and the 
waves went rolling and tumbling onward, dashing 
their crested tops to the clouds, while our boat 
was tossing like a thing of air, mounting, and now 
sinking again to the depths. Still the beautiful 
being stood beside me, hanging upon my arm, and 
gazed upon the sublimity of the storm. She spoke 
not. It was impossible to give utterance to words, 
while such high thoughts swelled our souls as then. 

There was hurrying to and fro upon the deck, 
and anxiety on many a countenance. The light 
baggage was shifted to pesitions where it might 
not become wet, and friend was searching for 
friend, and the loud shout of the commander was 
heard above the voice of the tempest, issuing or- 
ders to the crew. But Lucilla heeded it not. 
Her soul was absorbed by the terrible beauty 
about her. Unperceived, the captain had ap- 
proached us, and with his trumpet to his lips 
shouted some command. It was unobeyed—per- 
haps unheard. Again he shouted with a voice of 
thunder, and with the command came oaths and 
horrid curses. Lucilla started as from a dream. 
She gazed with a pale face upon me, and said, 

‘*[ fear not the voice of the tempest, the wrath 
ofthe deep, the echoes of the thunder, or the fiery 
footsteps of Jehovah as he walks upon the wings 
of the whirlwind; but [ dare not stand in the 
presence of a man who curses his God! Let us 
go below.” 

We moved away; and as we passed the cap- 
tain, he turned and looked upon us with an air 
that told he both heard and felt the remark. 

The violence of the tempest increased, till the 
rain began to fall in torrents; and as the clouds 
discharged themselves, it gradually died away, and 
before sunset it had completely lulled. 

Again we went upon deck; the ocean was 
heaving in tumult, like the bosom of an infant, 
after it has been disturbed by some fretfulness. 
We stood by the ship’s side, watching the sun as 
it descended to its home in the west, deeply en- 
gaged in conversation. Suddenly we were inter- 
rupted, and looking round Captain Woodford stood 
beside us. He spoke. 

‘* Pardon the interruption of a stranger, lady, 
but my feelings will not permit me to keep silence. 
Often have I heard of trust in God, but I never 
saw it, till ] beheld it exemplified in you to-day, 
in the midst of the tempest. Your reverence for 
Jehovah's name, involuntarily expressed, I over- 
heard; and let me assure you, that it shall never 
be uttered profanely by my lips again, if for your 
sake alone.” 

I never saw a more beautiful or touching sight, 
than was Lucilla at that moment, blushing like the 
morning at the knowledge of the good she had 
done. She stood for a moment disconcerted, 
without knowing how to reply. Then drawing a 
small Bible from her side, she said, 

** Stranger! I am but too happy if so poor a 
motive has induced you to reform a habit odious 
to God and good men. Take this little volume, 
and may its precepts work a holier and greater 
reformation, for your own sake.”’ 

Night closed in upon us, and little circles of 
friends were gathered here and there upon deck, 
and in the cabin, passing the hours in conversa- 
tion, pleasantry and song. The captain by invita- 
tion, joined our little party, and attached himself 
to us all, as aman of honorable and generous sen- 
timents, and of refined and liberal education, but 
whose moral and religious character had been 
formed from the loose and wicked maxims of the 


eyes, a fervent prayer had ascended from more} Albert looked very thoughtful, as if he knew that 
than one heart, that he might taste the fruits of something wrong was coming out against him, and 
the Spirit, and become an heir of the grace of God. | he blushed deeply when his father added: ‘* Now 
* * * * * dear Albert, do not let me hear you again using 
It was again summer. The wheel of time had without any respect, the name of your heaven!) 
been rolling onward untiringly, and with it sea-| Father. It makes me feel as bad to hear you, as 
sons had come and gone. The noise and bustle you would feel if you should hear boys sporting 
of commercial life was loud as ever, and ships with my name.” Albert threw his arms around 
and steamboats in multiplied numbers ploughed his father’s neck, and wept bitterly; and neve: 
rivers and oceans, but Capt. Woodford mingled | after did he use the name of his heavenly Father 
not with its noise, or gave command upon their! With irreverence. I hope that none of my readers 


been jostled aside, and others occupied their! 
stations. 

The Sabbath sun dawned upon a populous city, 

and the wicked and ungodly went out to do their 

own pleasure, and tempt the curse of God, and 

the devout and holy knelt in adoration and thank- 

ful worship. The bells pealed from the domes of 
an hundred sanetuaries, and called the people to 

the house of God. The multitude left their se- 

cret altars, and crowded the streets, with silence 

and serious contemplation. The stranger and the 

citizen mingled together. The father and mother 
walked side by side, and behind them the son, and 

Lucilla Altamont leaning upon the arm of her 
brother, to pay their vows unto the Lord in the 

courts of his holy temple. She was changed; 

the beautiful girl of sixteen was no longer a bud 
of promise; but the maiden of twenty-two was a 
most magnificent flower in full bloom. 

The grey haired man, and his wife, and his two 
children, entered Jehovah’s courts, and knelt and 
worshipped. The man of God arose, and holy 
eloquence fell from his lips, and he shed tears as 
he exhorted men to repent, preaching Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. Often his eye dwelt upon the 
strangers’, and the strangers’ upon him; but 
they knew him not. The hour passed by; and 
the service closed, and the congregation went to 
their homes. But the stranger tarried, till the 
reverend man came down from the pulpit, and 
spoke kind words of Christian fellowship, and he 
told of past days of sinfulness and profanity, of 
storms and tempests, and kind rebuke, and lifted 
a small volume to heaven, and with streaming 
eyes thanked God that he met again with the an- 
gel who had given him that Bible,—through which 
the blasphemous sea captain was changed to a 
minister of righteousness! 

Happy days passed away like the swift-winged 
wind; and there was a gathering in the city, at 
night. The brilliant lamps shone, and youth and 
beauty and smiles and joy were there; and a mar- 
riage feast was proclaimed, and a man of noble 
bearing knelt at the altar beside a beautiful maid- 
en, and her father fell upon her neck and kissed 
her, and her mother also; and they wept; for 
they gave away their only daughter, and Lucilla 
Altamont was the bride of Edward Woodford, who 
prayed at night and at morn, that God would 
make holy and humble and grateful ‘‘ THE rRo- 
FANE SWEARER.” 





THE NURSERY 








A DIALOGUE, 

‘* Albert, come here a few minutes—I wish to 
talk with you.” ‘‘What about, father?” ‘About 
a subject that I want you tounderstand.” ‘Then I 
know it must be well for me to know it. I'll lis- 
ten.” ‘And you will try toremember, will you?” 
‘*Yes, pa, I’m sure I will.” ‘‘ Then hearken. 
You love me, do you not?” ‘*Why do you ask 
me that? dear, dear pa, you knowI do.” ‘* And 
why, Albert?” ‘‘ Why! how can I help it, when 
you have always been so kind to me and love me 
so much?” ‘I'll doubt not your love—but tell 
me how you should like to hear my name used 
without any respect?” ‘‘I’m sure I could not 
bear it, and I’d tell the boy that did so what a 
wicked boy he was—I’m sure | would.” 

‘* 1’m glad, Albert, that you are so zealous in 
my behalf, and now I want you to feel as much 








world. But before slumber had come upon our 





for your heavenly Father.” 


decks. Men in all places of life had turned or will be less wise than Albert. 





LITTLE EMELINE. 

* Mother, I want to go to aunt Mary’s to-day,’ 
said little Emeline. 

‘Ido not think, my dear, said her mother, 
*that it will be best for you to go to-day, your 
aunt is quite ill, and the doctor says she must 
be quiet. You had better wait, and go at some 
future time. when your aunt is able to see you.’ 

I saw by Emeline’s countenance, that this de- 
cision of her mother, did not please her. She 
went away pouting and jerking her shoulders 
up, and behaved very naughty. Her mother ap- 
peared very much ashamed to think her little 
daughter should behave so bad before a stranger, 
and attempted to make some apology for her ; 
and though I did not tell Emeline’s mother so, 
yet I felt very bad about it myself; for it al- 
ways gives me pain to see little children un- 
willing to obey their parents. It looks so un- 
grateful and unlovely, for children to disobey 
their parents, that I can never love such chil- 
dren at all; and I do not think any body can love 
them. 

LITTLE HENRY. 

‘Mother I want to go to town next week and 
see the soldiers; William, and James Owen, and 
a great many other boys are going, and I have 
come to ask if I may go also,’ 

‘IL will think of it, my dear Henry,’ said his 
mother, ‘and will let you know to-morrow. In 
the mean time, I wish you would look at the 
matter, in all its bearings yourself.’ 

A longer, or more tedious night, Henry never 
spent than that. He had never beento town 
when the soldiers were out, and he had heard 
other boys tell how beautiful they looked, &c., 
and he was very enxious to go; and so he laid 
awake all nightthinking aboutit. In the morn- 
ing he got up very early, and ran to his mother’s 
room to see if she was up, but she was not 
quite ready, and so he went away and sat down, 
and waited patiently till his mother came.— 
At length she came, and little Henry, jumping 
from his chair, exclaimed, ‘Mother may I go” 
$I will talk with you about that, my son, direct- 
ly.’ 

: Pretty soon Mrs. Hoadly seated herself, and 
Henry was instantly at her side. 

‘Motker! may I go” 

‘1 have been looking at the matter, very seri- 
ously,’ replied his mother. ‘ You know it always 
gives me a great pleasure to gratify your desires, 
when I can do so consistently with your best 
good, and my high obligations as a parent. But 
in this instance, 1 am persuaded that neither 
your good nor my duty can be accomplished 
by granting your request. I think you had _bet- 
ter not go. There are so many accidents oc- 
curring on such public days, that I am afraid 
you might get hurt or killed, and even if you did 
not, I should all the day be worrying about you, 

Not a single expression of dissatisfaction 
could be seen on Henry’s countenance. He lis- 
tened to all his mother said, with attention, and 
when she was done, he said, 

‘Well, mother, I suppose you know what is 
best; I heve always been happiest when [ have 
obeyed you, and so I will stay at home, for if I 
should go, and knew that you were displeased, 
I should not take any comfort. I should be 
very happy to go a: 1 see the soldiers, but I 
much prefer to obey you. Never mind, I can 
play and enjoy myselfat home; and then you 
will not be displeased, or concerned about me, 
and I shall not be in danger of being hurt or 
killed,’ 

Now which do you think was the happiest 
child ? Little Emeline, or Henry? Why Hen- 
ry to be sure. ThenI hope you will make ita 
point to obey your parents always. They may 
not always think best to gratify your wishes: 
but remember they know best.—V. ¥. Evan- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








EDITORIAL 





THE GOLD-FISIIES.--No. 2. 


When the little girls saw this pleasant sight they 
could find no words to express their delight. Fanny’s 


its side, and was dead. The little girls burst into 
tears, and Amelia hastened to hide in her own room 
that nobody might hear her sighs and sobs, and be a 


witness to her distress. When she at length came 
back to the parlor she found her brother James there 


es 
of strength and determination almost incredible be 
dragged it through the surf and delivered it to hig | 
master, 
and every man on board was rescued froma w 
grave.” 


A line of communication was thus formed 
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atery 


—_g>——_- 
The Eugle.. 
An Eagle was once asked wh 












smiles and tears made her little face just bright and saw instantly that he knew how eile si high in the wir?” y she led her young xo —_ 
enough to be kissed, James said, and while Amelia was | ee”- Fanny wes begging him not to punish her sis-|""Ghe answered, * would they dare mount 60 near Pu 
exclaiming, “Oh. oh, oh! I never did see anything | °° “1 don’t believe Amelia would have put the} the sun; should I bring them up on earth?” = 
halfso beautiful James was covering poor Fanny’s cracker in, if I had not said she did not dare to.” : re wouldst thou that thy child should relish N¢ 
lips and cheeks and forehead and neck, with what she Brother James was however very much displeased. ag holy things, bring him not up too near the _ 


said were real sailor kisses, and putting her good-na- 
ture to a pretty severe test. 

« Now, girls, there’s one thing I am going to tell 
you, and don’t you go and forget it. I shall feed the 
tishes myself while [am at home, and you must never 
put a-bit of any thing into the globe. Now be care- 
ful !? 

After James had left the room and they had admir- 
ed over and over again the dear little fishes, Fanny 
said gravely, 

« Amelia, don’t you think it was wrong for brother 
James to cheat us so? He said he had thrown the 
fishes away.” 

“Yes, I think it was wrong,” said Amelia, “Iam 
afraid it was as bad as a lie.” 

“Then he won’t go to heaven, will he?” 

‘* | don’t know I’m sure, but don’t let us talk any 
more about it, for there’s my lesson to learn, and I 
don’t know what mother will say if I have another 
bad one.” 

Some weeks passed away, but Amelia and Fanny 
loved their fishes as much as ever. One day as they 
were standing together near the globe, Amelia was, 
as she afterwards assured her mother, seized with a 
sudden fit of naughtiness. 

‘‘ Fanny,” said she, “ I could feed them, if Ihada 
mind.” , 

“Oh Amelia, you know we are not allowed to give 
them anything.” 

‘“¢ | could feed them anyhow. You don’t know but 
what I’ve had leave.” 

And partly to gratify the spirit of contradiction, 
Amelia went to the closet to see if she could find 
anything there, although she did not really mean the 
fishes to have any. She found a large, tough and dry 
cracker in one of the drawers, and for a long time she 
tried in vain to break it. 

“Why, what a funny cracker,” said Fanny. 

‘Tv’s a sailor’s I guess, for brother James brought it 
home from sea.” 

Fanny was very glad that she was not herself a 
sailor. 

Are you going to give any of that to the fishes?” 


He had beén so used to perfect obedience from grown 
up men at sea, that he could hardly believe that his 
little bit of a sister had ventured to do what he had 
expressly forbidden. The beautiful globe and the 
pretty fishes were taken away, and Amelia never ex- 
pected to see them again. . 

‘J should be willing to be punished so,” said she, 
‘only I don’t think poor Fanny ought to lose her 
pleasure for my faults.” She tried to make up to her 
little sister, for the loss of the fishes, by kind atten- 
tions to her wishes, and by many acts of self-denial. 
Her brother James observed in silence this good trait 
in her character. E. 








VARIETY. 
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The Rose. 


*¢ All the flowers around me wither and die, still I 
alone am called, ‘the fading, the transitory rose.’ 
Thankless men! do I not strive to make my short 
existence agreeable, and even after death, do I not 
shed from my tomb fragrance; Medicines full of vir- 
tue and balm? Still do I hear ever said and sung, 
* Ah, the withering fragile rose! ” 
Thus mourned the queen of flowers from her throne 
in the first bitter moments of conscious decay. A 
maiden standing near overheard and replied, ‘* Be not 
angry with those who prize you so highly, beautiful 
darling, call not that ingratitude, which is the tender- 
est affection. Every flower that we see around with- 
ers, and dies,—we hold it the flower’s fate. But 
thou, their queen, we deem immortal; when we are 
disappointed in our wishes, let us unite our lamenta- 
tions with thine; all the beauty, the joy, the fresh- 
ness of life are compared to thee, and as they fade 
they cry, “ah, the withering fragile rose !”*— Herder. 


—< 
Dancing. 


It is well known that the Asiatics of either sex, of 
any respectability, neverdance themselves. Through- 
out Hindoostan, whether among the Hindoos, Mo- 
hammedans, or Parsees, the master of a feast sends 
for the public dancing girls and musicians to enter- 
tain his guests; for himself, his family, or his compa- 
ny to do either, would be quite inconsistent with pro- 
priety, and the gravity of character they generally 
preserve. An Indian of respectability could never 
consent to his wife or daughter dancing in public, 
nor can they reconcile English country dances to 


Riddle. 

The French delight to try the esprit of children by 
a kind of riddles, For example: A man bas a littig 
boat in which he must carry, from one side of the 
river to the other, a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage, ang 
must not carry more than one of these at once, 
Which shall he take first without the risk, that, dur. 
ing one of his navigations, the wolf may devour the 
goat or the goat the cabbage? Suppose he carry the 
wolf—the cabbage is lost; if the cabbage, the goat jg 
devoured; if the goat, the embarrassment is equal 
for he must risk his gout or his cabbage on the other 
side of the river, 

The answer is,—he must take the goat first, the 
wolf will not touch the cabbage; in the second pas. 
sage he carries the cabbage, and brings hack the 
goat; in the third he transports the wolf, which ma 
again be safely left with the cabbage. He concludes 
with returning for the goat. 


—=— 
A Goop Wirsz.—Louis IV. said his Queen never 
gave him pain but when she died. 


—=f-— 
Maxim.—The world is like a watch-dog, which 
fawns upon you, or tears you to pieces. 








POETRY. 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion, 
TO JOSEPHINE, ON THE DAY OF HER BIRTH. 


Precious little one! 
Welcome, welcome 
To every heart. 
Bless’d be thy morning light; 
Thy days on earth be bright, 
Till thou depart. 
God give thy parents grace, 
On all thy life to trace 
Thy Saviour’s mien; 
To train thee up with care 
And make thy being bear 
His holy name. 
How vast the treasure sent, 
How pure the blessing lent 
For culture here! 
O Holy Spirit, shield 
The parents and the child 
From every fear. 
And on the heavenly shore 
When life’s short scene is o’er 
Accepted stand 
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‘| dare put in so much,” said Amelia, as a piece 
was at last, with the help of the tongs, broken from 
the cracker. Fanny looked incredulous. Amelia 
saw the look, and without waiting for another mo- 
ment’s thought, she hastily threw the bit of cracker, 
into the water. ‘The fishes all started and splashed 
about, half afraid, and yet eager fur the prize. One 
of them seized upon the tempting morsel, 

« There!” said Amelia, * did’nt I say I would feed 
him??? 

Fanny looked on silently. Presently she said, 


ladies and gentlemen were going down a country 
dance; on his conductor asking him how he liked the 
amusement, the mild Indian replied, ‘* Master, I not 
quite understand this business, but in our caste we 
say, If we place butter too near the fire, it will melt.” 
I have thought of this Hindoo when present at some 
particular waltzing in France and Germany. 

[Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 

—j— 
' The Faithfal Dog. 


In Youatt’s “* Humanity to Brutes,” is recorded the 
following anecdote of a Newfoundland dog: 
** A vessel was driven on the beach of Loydd, in 


<i —— 
From the Sabbath School Messenger. 


ON PARTING WITH A PUPIL. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sweet friend, farewell. Once more regain 
Your pleasant home, your native plain. 
How meekly borne has been each task; 
How well performed what love could ask. 
Your step to Learning’s fane was light; 
Your eye with grateful ardor bright; 

And oft shall Memory, lingering here, 
Restore your form, my pupil dear. 

Yet think, O think, where’er you rove, 
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‘© What makes that fish act so, 1 wonder. I should 
think he was in a fit.” 
“Ina fit! A fish in a fit! Idon’t believe there 
could be such a thing. That little bit couldn’t choke 
him, could it, think?” 
‘* | don’t know, it makes me feel dreadfully to see 
him do so. Let’s go and tell mother,” said Fanny. 
Their mother came and looked, and said she was 
afraid the poor fish would die, 
‘¢ Oh I guess he'll get it down, mother,” cried Fan- 
ny, ‘* I guess he won’t die,” but asshe said the words, 
the fish struggled more violently, turned over upon 


Kent. The surf was rolling furiously—eight poor 
fellows were crying for help, but not a boat could be 
got off to their assistance. At length a gentleman 
came on the beach accompanied by his Newfound- 
land dog. He directed the attention of the animal to 
the vessel, and put a short stick intohis mouth. The 
intelligent and courageous fellow at once understood 
his meaning, and sprang into the sea, and fought his 
way through the waves. H could not, however, get 
close enough to the vessel to deliver that with which 
he was charged; but the crew joyfully made fast a 
rope to another piece of wood and threw it towards 
him. He saw the whole business in an instant; he 
dropped his own piece, and immediately seized that 
which had been cast to him, and then with a degree 













‘That Heaven, which strews your path with love: 
That sheds new blessings every morn, 

And scatters flowers without a thorn, 

*Mid all its bounty, all its care, 

While youth and hope weave garlands fair, 
Presents no boon of which to say, 

* Tis light, go trifle it away.” 

No! every privilege survives; 

Each moment, though it vanish, lives, 

To give account beyond the tomb, 

And meet you at the bar of doom. 

But how it rises, how appears, 

In smiles or frowns, with hopes or fears, 
And O, what message then it bears, 

Rests on your labors and your prayers. 


















